THE   REMINISCENCES   OF   CARL   SCHURZ
inent citizens of Ohio as the proper man to lead the State
troops, and the National Government, advised by General
Scott, who knew McClellan and esteemed him highly, promptly
made him a major general, and entrusted him with a compre-
hensive command. He conducted some successful operations
in West Virginia against rebel forces consisting of a few regi-
ments, and was called to Washington, after our defeat at Bull
Run, to be put in charge of the Army of the Potomac, and,
eventually, of all the armies of the United States. The people
fairly yearned for a hero, and were ready to ascribe to the one
who appeared now on the scene, all possible attributes of gen-
ius and character. McClellan was a man of handsome appear-
ance,  winning manners,   and fine,   soldierly  bearing.   The
government gave him its full confidence, and freedom of
action. The railroads poured an abundance of volunteer regi-
ments into Washington, and swelled the army forming there
into a mighty host. In organizing that host and putting it
into the best attainable state of discipline, the young general
was in his element. Neither did he neglect the spectacular part
of the business. People came from afar to see him at the head
of a brilliant staff, to which princes and counts from abroad
were attached, galloping from camp to camp, and holding
reviews and inspections. He was the " young Napoleon," the
pet of the nation. The soldiers adored him, and the command-
ing officers were attached to him with warm personal de-
votion. The army under McClellan's command was by far the
strongest and finest that had ever been assembled on this
continent.

When the work of preparation had been going on for two
or three months, and the Army of the Potomac continued to
lay idle within the forts and entrenched camps surrounding
Washington, in the face of the fortified batteries which the
Confederates had defiantly placed within sight of it, a murmur
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